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: _This study examined the effécts of atte. vs. extended 
" Siete iene, ‘on infant, maternal and intetastional patcomes ° 
in the lying-in period fot 104 lower class mother-infant dyads. Ihe 
_,eacly contact treatment consisted of placing the mother and neonate 
. together for 10:to. 45 minutes’within the: first 3 postpartum hours. | 
The extenied contact: treatment provided mother-neonate contact in 4, 
‘. roomin-in situation for approximately 10 hours. per day of the : ° 
é ‘lying: -in period. Utilizing a 2°‘ (early contact) xX 2 (extended contact)  . ~ 
*— e2 (sex. of the infant) unequal cells factorial design, 104 lower. ‘ 
class primiparas and their health, full-term. neonates were assigned > ,, 
- to one of eight possible cells in’a manner as. unbiased as hospital 
‘contraints. would permit. Because sex effects were slight and 
insignificant to the data reported here, the design was collapsed 
ints a 2 (early contact).x 2 (extended contact) ani- -analyzed as 
o€hsgonal | contrasts. Dependent variables included observations of 
» Mothers and infants, during-the fourth and fifth lying-in feelings, In 
addition, was evaluated using the Brazelton Neonatal] Behavioral -” ® 
Assessment Scale and smothers were givea a multiple-choice ¢ ; 
questionnaire on their infant's temperament. Results-for infant, 
. # maternal and interactional variables Sipported the importance of. 
‘.* immediate postpartum conta¢gt between m>thep and infant 6. * o oO 
ao facilitating. mother-infant, adapt dions*Some support:’was also previted 
‘ for extendéd postpartua aed: fant contact. (Author/JMB) ~ ‘ 
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ABSTRACT 


‘focused on early postpartum contact, 


; favorable to the infant's development. 


Research regarding the euxks mother-infant relationatip has 


" . aarly mother-infant .contact gan affect’ maternal batiaviotidA aye 
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The present study exdmined 
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; +=. between mother dnd infant’ ‘i facilitating mother-infant 


jroscpuccun/vother-infan contact. Results are discussed in terms ° 


Va transactional model of “aably SCEDERSERTANE, adaneattonn 
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Previous, results. didivate ‘that 
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’ the marae of early vs. extended nother-infant contact, on infant, ., 
cue aia invarnctional, outcomes in ‘the lying ‘in er for. 104. 
{ayads. ‘Results for infant, matemnel and interactional variables 
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. i Research PSnertene early’ mothet-infant relationships has focused nm  +¢ 


‘ ae the early postpartum period.’ Increased oxpertuntcy for mother~infant con~ 
tact closely following birth has yielded evidence supporting the early — . . ° 
4 poRieckis period as a time conducive to the sfevgiiaaet, os strong maternal . 
P. : nena (e.g., Kennell eed Klaus, 1976). Ainsworth and" ‘Bell 
(1973) iave’ hypothesized a eatabhonwhiee between eo and maternal 
a po -éeneitivity, and eaten maternal sensitivity to infant needs as a a. 
; 7 i. function of extended Si casino contact has been reported (Greenberg, 
| Rosenberg & Lind, 1973). 
a 4 Mee Thoygh: the time following birth-ds of apparent significance to er : , 
formative mother-infant relationship, See in early postpartum 
* contact has confounded cine as a qualitative variable ae of conedct) 
with’ time as a quantitative vantapis a of contact). * The present | 


ee _ design differgntiates between these aspects of a cai by treating 


qualitative time ‘(early’ contact) and quantitative time (extended contact. 
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_ or rooming-in) orthogonally. Furtherpore, previous research on ‘postpartum Lae 


contact has focused al on maternal behavior while largety {gnoring f 
infant behavior and ccs pias interaction. Thus, there has been sg 


_lkttlewopportunity to iat gala the process: undertying early mother-infant 
_attachment, This study, ‘concéptualized within transactional framework 
* Geaneyot, 1975), examined effects of postpartum contact on maternal | 

: behavior, infant heledior and mother-infant interaction. 

_ Method, The sealitein Btaacd (early contact) consisted pf placing i. 


the mother and neonate together for a period ranging from 10 to 45 minutes » 


within the first three postpartum hours; The quantitative treatment 


situation for pproximately 10 hours per day of the lying-in pertod. 
rs Utilizing a af tearty contact) x 2 (extended contact) ae the 


infant) unequal ‘cells factorial peatgm 104 souee ota 8 primiparas and. 
their health, full-term ‘meonates wars assigned to one of eight Slain 
cells in a manner as unbiased as hospital constraints ‘would pernit. 
soma sex ‘effects were slight ‘and insignificant to the data Sepaenes 
here, the design was collapsed into a2: (early eoatect) x 2 (extended 


contact) and analyzed as othogonal contrasts. , 
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‘ Dependent variables included observation of sie tiupclonan’ inter-— 
action during ees or fifth lying-in fesiing and recording mother- 
infant behavior.’ Infant behavior was evaluated using the Brazelton (1973) 

‘ Neonatal Behavioral Assesanent Scale when me infants were 42-54 hours 
old and data from Faatine observations. isle: maternal behavior wae 
examined in the context of the feeding observation data and responses to 

rc 4 wultiple choice questionnaire of her intant's temperament (Carey, 1973). 

Regarding the feeding observation, mothee=intent codes were defined 

* in terms of five classes: setting, : rere state, maternal proximity, | 
maternal behavior,. and infant behavior uéing an observation systen: designed 
by Strain and Vietze (Note 1) with some sedétienctous for neonates, Each 
category was parcelled ia mutually, iectiuitge and exhaustive components 
and assigned a cunnetoad esas (see Appendix Aye Infant state was hati 
terized according to, the atates of thé Brazelton (1973) Neonatad Behavioral 
Assessment Scale and the enface’ (Flaua, Jerauld, Kreger, McAlpine, Steffa, 
and Kennell, 1972) condition was added to maternal proximity codes, | 


, Coded behaviors were recorded via magneti¢ tape utilizing Datamyte 


'- (model DAK-8C) portable observation units. ‘The Datamyte also recorded | 
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the time of each, entry in I-second increments; thus, the dyadic inter- 
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action was recorded as a timed sequence, Following the observation 
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he session, the magnetic tapes were fed’ ddrectly Anto compyter: memory. 


Results. Generally, results were found to fit, the clea model, , \. 


the modei which contrasted between dyads receiving ‘nd not receiving the 
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‘early contact treatment, Analysis of neonatal behavior revealed that 
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the initial state of infants who re¢eived the early contact treatment 
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was lower during the negnatal assessment and that early contact infants’ 
jradbatonte states remained lower throughout the course of assessment 

(see Table 1). Using the a priori dimensions deacribed by Als and . 
associates (Als, Tronick, Adamson and Brazelton; 1976) to summarize i 


Brazelton assessment data, no diferences were found between treatments 
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% Insert Tables1 neat -here ey ; * 
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with regard to interactive processes, motor processes, ‘or organizational 
™ "~~ 
Erenesaess peeiien, it was found that infants receiving initial contact 


demonstrated better physiological stability tn response to stress, 
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x21) = ss 05, p<. 05. Additionally, ‘for infants demonstrating particu- 


‘larly poor performance, those which received the early contact, treatment 


tended to be difficult to arouse fron sleep states while infants not 


recejving early contact were labile, x2 (lt) = 6e3¢ p <.05; ‘ 
' * - | 


‘Maternal reports of infant temperament SRE eT that infants of 


» dyads receiving initial contact were parceled by their ROLPEES. as less 


‘distractible (F (1,30) = 4, 33, Bes 05). Interaction-observation data 
revealed that the predominant infant behaviors feli i Wie operational 


definitions "visual" (visual attention to mother) and none" (no cosmont. 
cative behaviors see Appendix A). Early contact infants exhibited — Og: 
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“alone responding; IR, infant {alone responding; NR, neither mother nor ~ 


infant responding. 
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visual and more none ee than. Lagonte of, dyads: oe ange ee: early: 
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Of all eieoielax settings, Fhe porhecs, of both freatment groups 


ale." 
‘spent the most time in the condition. of "feed+" (mother! § ‘eyes on a’ eee 
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“fel incon s, bottle petpendicylay and nipple full); however, mothers, 


in dyads receiving early contact showed a greater proportioh of the 


observation period th this condition (see rable Ny. 2 
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By collapsing, ‘across “specific hehavioe codes such ag, siaile, vocalize 
ik visual it became possible to analyze the Anteraetton data in terms of\ 


the general ‘response pattern of the mother-infant behaviors. Utilizing bg 


) procedure ree by paleacd and Brown (in press) a transitional + 


matrix was constricted whitch included all nother penaviee and | all infant 
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behavior events. Within rere there existed four: possible’ inter- 
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actions: BR, both eaten responding simultaneously; MR, mother 
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showed that ayete racatelon early-contact spent léss time in the condition 
where ‘both were. responding simul tarieously (BR) and more a He in’ the ¥ + 
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condition where mother only’ was Raspondsne (MR) (see Table 4). In terms 
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of the transitional probabilities among the four possible responding 


patterns, dyads recefving early contact showed a lower probability of 


ma bat a? *, maintaining both simultaneous responding (BR) and “infant only cavpenuing YY 
. ) ‘ 
- ike — tine t to time ttl (see Table: 5). b> Shs 
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To siseneioe the ante thus far, dyads receiving ently exposure 


were ‘differentiated frém those net ne that GE SESE by direct 
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‘assessnent of the infant, maternal Yeport," and nother-infant interaction ; 
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observation. “These infants” expibjted a lower level of ocousaly, mani fonted 


fewer stress responses, and, when SA pestichlaniy poorly were more , 
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‘ikely to appear dep eased rather than labile. Maternal reports indicated 
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that. they perceived eis infants- as tase destractible.. . The mothersinfant 
interaction was character izéd by the optiane feed+: signs 8 while ete Hy BS 


infant displayed ree visual behavior and or of the relatively inacetive 
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behavior operatiorially defined as none. The predominant RHSEONAA“fEREOES 
. if 
“of ‘the dyad was that of mother only ha ‘espongiing in comparieon with the 
a? 4 


sia saa responding (BR), which was étoproportionately higher in dyads 
neit receiving early contact... Finally, there was a lower probability of. 
either simultaneous Seeapnt aS (BR) ‘or infant responding (IR) persisting | 


from’ time ‘| to ttl. Overall f “these data created a “picture of the sai 
0 : - . 
contact ayad AS relatively calm, non-reactive infant who was effictent}y 
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fed’ dnd cared for. by his’ or. hex mother, a 
o ‘“: ’ . 
At this point, hoever, the picture becomes more complicated. Rie: 
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‘the majority of. the fingings aie as qualitative model. as represented (" 
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by early mather-infant contact, vome see perceptions of infant 
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\ . temperament showed effects in favor of the ‘quantitative model as represented . 
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\ ae Ry ‘by extended ‘contact. ‘Mothers of yids receiving the extended contact treat- 
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the mee Fopsrted: lower activity in their infants (E a, 42)" = 7, at pea} 


Also, it was hypothesized that he number of itens a’ ‘nother _coupleted on 
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the infant temperament survey, would reflect he investinent, inibieety and - 
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knowledge of her infant. There, proved to be a whi range of tens completed. 
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‘ f bg ‘ di ar 5 
- oh Many did not complete the first questianwntle a fewscompleted the entire ; | 
; survey. Though there were no. sit ferences’ betwgpn treatments with segird to 

\ SS. 
those who completed nd Leas  wauhens of the exterided contact dyads com- ° 
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re N pleted more ae on. the infant: tempefament survey (F (1,429! = 4.63, p <.05). 
.f a Ehe absence of these data’ from the a ema al: given to PORREE ES, 


é hiistenen would have led to the quadtistiye nodel. ; Titan, mother, and 
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mother-infant sia acne data converged very nicely to form a picture a a 
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“y ‘relatively cata, ipunrebottie infant who’ was “efficiently fed and cared fixe 7 
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by pris or her: mother., _ However, data \from naberniel: epeeeaaE Rene: also showed 
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effects in ‘tated of the. "quantteaetve model. 


_ The findings of this sttdy suggested that hothet~infant contaet within J 


. . 


“the first ‘three hours following birth resulted in both | and infant 
behaviors which maximized the feeding mityaetons Further, the data indicated - . 


~ r n a 
that early and extended contact were differentiable and that evidence for 
’ @ % ° = , a 


F) effects were related to choice of dependent variable. ,. ta ' 
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This study has produqed further evidence for the complex nature, of = 
. the relationship between neonate and motuer. In addition, the findings 
- | appear in agreement with the sensitive period: hypothesis. However, yntil 
data collected from the first lying-in feeding ‘and the first well-baby clinic 
can be analyzed, further interpretation of the data reported herewould be 
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premature. Perhaps the continuum ot the-first su days ot aire will 


provide ‘the context within which the meaning of early contact and extended 
¢ * z . 4 vr] 
_ Contact for mother, infant, dnd their relationship together can be better’ 


understood. 
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‘ “> Mean States from the Neonatadb Behavioral Assessment. , 
‘ “ Seale for+ Infants Receiving ‘Initial Contact 
“* + and, No Initial Contact , 


"Assessment © st No Ic * cb F ‘y 
a es ere nee een 
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, ; eeadcteie Multiple Comparisons of the Mean Pronatidenni Probabilities 
of Both. Mother end Infant Responding (BR) and Infant Alone Responding - 
> (IR) - During an seal i of the MOMrEN/ EEE Lying~In PeCGERg . 


Roth Mother and Infant. - “Infant Alone 

oo PP ewe asl _ ‘Responding (BR). : Responding (IR) ' 
o pe : . ° _ #s . 

i ’ ee 

e ae : ; ‘ 
. Inteiar® a . . 

(Contact .: | re _ .16 
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ie, e by = 43 


"neman-Keule Muleiple Comparisons: 16 = 22 = .25 <.55, 
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4 . _ | “Bghavioral Sequence Coding” 
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1 é 
‘ 5% ' 
‘ . 4 
ae : 7 ie tt Go 
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e A 


gece Codes . 5a hs 


cradie/fondle/pat/rock. to oe & induce- sheen 1-0 


Bathé/diaper/dress (general, caretaking) a 9 er) cS ra 
Burp/break/relax from feeding 1-2 . 
Feeding (enface,bottle perpendicular,nipple full) 1-3 


Feeding aw i 1-4 
4 ms No Caretaking/attending . ; Mo 1-5 


. None of the above patterns a ; — 1+6 
get s. rE “3 a ae . ’ . 


€ Ir, Infant State Codes * . = 5a i il e. 4 cas 
| Sleep with movement : / Qa2 
Groggy, partially awake ~ a “8 | 2-3 
‘Awake and. alert int" tage ay 
Fussy and Filet : . 
Crying . ee , . 2-6 . 
Sound asleep . - a 2-1 7 
fill. iagaraad Proximity Codes . ee oe 
Distal (arm's length) contact ; ie Soke 


Proximal (side by side) contact 3-2 40 \ 


Between 2 and 4 (e.g., in lap, across stomach) 3-3 
Raby: lying in-crook of mother's arm against 

mother's body : 364 
enface : 4 | 3-5 


No contact | zs 3-0 
4 ee . 


4 
a 


a 


Ss de ‘: Maternal Behavior, Pattern Codes a, = oe : 
Vocalize ; oe Sar ae | =, 
Look at infant» Geueg 32> *. eee 
e Lock at: infant/smile | a A ‘ 5-3. 

a * Vocalize/look at Ce ee ae ae 8-4 
Vocalize/look at infant /oatle ' : : 5-6 : = 
Vocalize/tactile stimulation a a hed a ay : “4 

Look at infant/snile/ tactile stimulation a2, 5-8, 

; Vocalize/look at infant/amtle/tactile stimulation 3-9 . , * 
et Tactile stimulation ‘i | 2 gee : 
f 3 None of the above patterns one /5-5 

VI. Infant Behayior Pattern Codes - F . * 

” Yoealize ar a. 
eee ee ae tH" Gad 
Vocalize/look at nother, \ - 6-4 
% Distress vocalization | a. e 6-5, ‘ 
. Distress vocalization/look at mother . | 6-0 
‘ None of the above patterns | " . 


\ 
] 


